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BIRDING IN YUGOSLAVIA AND ITALY 


Dan Bastaja 


On August 6th at 3:00 pm, the Boeing 707 touched down at 
Ljubliana airport in Yugoslavia, some fifty miles from the border of Italy. 

The weather was bright, warm and sunny . . . ideal for birdwatching, but I 
knew it would be quite a while before I had the opportunity, because our 
first destination was Rupa, a small village near Gorizia, just across the 
border in Italy. The trip took many hours because of the mountainous 
country and winding roads. 

The next morning I awoke rather late. I stepped out onto the 
balcony of the old stone house and was greeted by a series of short nasal 
caws. I glanced across the street to see a Hooded Crow moving among the 
branches of a tree. I also noticed many Barn Swallows darting amongst the 
buildings. By going to the balcony at odd intervals during the day I found 
I could see many resident birds such as Great Tits, European Tree Swallows, 
Collared Doves, a Crested Tit, and even a beautiful male Red-backed Shrike. 
This bird is one of the smallest members of the shrike family and is more 
active than its larger relatives. 

On the following day I had my first chance to spend a whole 
afternoon birdwatching. I took a field guide, binoculars and my uncle's 
bicycle and wandered around the area. Down by the river I came across a 
large flock of tits which turned out to be mostly Long-tailed Tits, but I 
did manage to separate a Coal Tit, a few Willow and Great Tits and the large 
Sombre Tit, In the surrounding farmland I saw such common birds as Kestrels, 
Ring-neclced Pheasants, House Martins, Magpies, Turtle Doves and one Sand 
Martin. 

To top the day, late in the evening I heard a Nightingale and then 
three Scops Owls. These little owls have a call that is easy to imitate 
but they cannot be attracted as can Screech Owls. My uncle informed me that 
they nested in the old schoolhouse down the road. I would like to have seen 
the nest but the building was locked up all the time. However, we could 
hear them calling almost every night. 

In the next few days I was able to add Kingfisher, Swift and 
Chaffinch to my list of life birds. 

Soon we were back in Yugoslavia, travelling by train to Vukovar 
where we would be spending some time with relatives. There were few good 
birdwatching spots here but I managed to see some interesting birds along 
the bank of the Danube River. A flock of seven Grey Herons flew over at 
quite a height. These birds are virtually identical to the Great Blue Heron 
in size and colouration. Later on in the day, two more were seen gliding 
low over the rooftops, obviously about to land nearby, but they disappeared 
behind a building. Also I observed a Wood Warbler late in the afternoon 
flitting among the branches of an Elm, In addition to these birds I saw a 
pair of Lesser Grey Shrikes in a nearby cornfield and a beautiful Green 
Woodpecker flying overhead. 

August 17th found us at Plitvice National Park, seventy miles 
south-west of Zagreb, where I observed such birds as the Buzzard, European 
counterpart to our Red-tailed Hawk, Black-capped Warblers, Goldfinchs, Yellow 
Wagtails, a pair of White Wagtails, Dippers, a Yellowhammer, a Nuthatch, and 
a Serin which is a small finch similar to a Pine Siskin. The highest 
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concentration of birds in this area was around the buildings, not in the 
remote wilderness areas. 

During the next week we travelled up the Dalmation Coast toward 
Italy, visiting such places as Dubrovnik, Split, Pula and Porec. The only 
new bird I was able to add to my list during this time was a number of 
Alpine Swifts, much larger than the Swift which nested in holes and cracks 
in the walls surrounding the city of Dubrovnik. These birds have a pattern 
underneath that is similar to the Bank Swallow, white underparts, white 
throat and a broad, brown band across the upper breast. 

We travelled up the coast and then returned to Rupa to rest for a 
few days before the long flight home. I had only a few more chances to 
birdwatch. 

On August 27th, as my uncle, cousin and I were watching an airshow 
at the local airport, I heard the unmistakable call of a Little Owl, coming 
from some trees behind one of the hangers. I read that they were often active 
during the daytime and it was then about twelve thirty in the afternoon. 
Unfortunately, when I went to investigate the bird was gone. 

The next day I was on the bicycle again. There was another show 
at the airport. As I watched the airplanes, which just looked like dots 
against the sky, I saw one dot that appeared rather strange. Taking a look 
through the glasses I saw the unmistakable silhouette of a buteo, but it was 
slimmer with a longer tail than the common Buzzard. After a long wait the 
bird came closer and then I could clearly see the markings underneath . . . 
and identify the bird as a Honey Buzzard. The Honey Buzzard prefers trees 
so I thought I was quite lucky to see it in such open country. In addition 
that day I saw a flock of eleven Crested Larks and one Sky Lark, a Redstart 
and a female Pied Flycatcher. 

The next day we were winging our way back to Canada. Although the 
total species for the trip was quite low, I was satisfied knowing that I 
had accumulated forty-three life birds in three weeks. 

(ed. note: Dan, one of our junior members, has been an active birder in the 
Hamilton area for several years now. It would appear from this article that 
he is now extending his operations further afield. Good luck with that 
World List'.) 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * 

** *WHERE DO ALL THE RU FFED GROUSE GO MIEN IT'S COLD ? - On cold winter night's 
the Ruffed Grouse often take advantage of Mother Nature’s fine insulation: 
soft snow. Grouse will dive obliquely into the snow and tunnel forward 
several feet. There, an inch or two below the surface, they will form a little 
cavity only slightly larger than their body and spend the night. When the 
soft snow is only six or eight inches deep, they may walk into their snow 
roost; but they must divine that this leaves a telltale track, for the plunge 
from above is more common. Except during periods of extreme weather, they 
will either walk or fly out of their quarters in early morning. 

It is sometimes suggested that they are occasionally trapped by ice 
crusting over them during the night. As soft wet snow does not cause snow 
roosting, there is little likelihood that many are lost in this way. (reprinted 
from the Newsletter , Ontario Department of Lands and Forests) 
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FAIRY TALE QUIZ OF WILD PLANTS .. Joyce Warrell 

The common names of 100 wild plants that grow in Ontario are to be 
found in this story. How many do you recognize? Test your ability by scoring 
one point for each different plant name. 

100 points - perfect - You write the next plant article, I'll read 

70 & over - good - Volunteer your services to lead a club hike 

40-69 - fair - Better take in some wildflower walks this year 

below 40 - tsk', - Get a good field guide and come out on hikes regularly. 

Once upon a thyme-leaved speedwell, old Mother Wort went to her .» 
cupboard and found it bare. "Pearly Everlasting!" she exclaimed, "This will 
meadow rue! I tear my thumb to the boneset to put food on the table, and that 
skunk Cabbage comes sneaking in here with Joe Pyeweed, and they rob me like 
beggar-ticks, Gone is my canned adder's tongue, and my tasty bird's foot 
wrapped in trefoil'," 

It was as true as the seal of Solomon. There was not even enough food 
left to feed the animals. Dogbane and Pussytoes. 

So the old woman sent her two daughters, Hepatica and Marybelle, off 
to the village market with moneywort to buy butter and eggs, peppergrass, 
quarters of lamb with mint, ripe mayapples and wild coffee. "Bring some garlic 
mustard also," she instructed, "and nice turtle head for soup." 

The two sisters had not gone far when they met Susan, whose eyes were 
as black as the shade of deadly night. Susan invited them to stop in for 
oswego tea served in butter cups, at the -quaker ladies'shop in Betony Wood, 
There, pretty yellow violets grow downy, and dolls may find new eyes. After 
the tea, which was really from Labrador, Hepatica and Marybelle bought some 
white candles from a fairy and went on their way. 

While crossing the lime brook, they saw Herb Robert fishing for lily 
trout. He chewed wild licorice, as his wife looked on long ingly, "I'd give 
her some," he explained, "but she will sneezeweed, and I wouldn't want to 
poison Ivy." 

"Then kiss me quickl" Ivy pleaded, "I see the bishop's cap coming 
over the hill. I'll bouncing bet you a pennycress, that old beardtongue is 
looking for Cardinal Flower to put a jack in the pulpit, because the star of 
Bethlehem may fall on St. John's wort',' 

As Hepatica and Marybelle waved goodbye, the fisherman called after 
them, "Don't wake robin as you pass her nest." The girls promised to proceed 
with caution, 

"Stick tight to me going through the Virgin's Bower," Hepatica warned 
her young sister, "and don't cowslip on the water leaf, or fall into the meadow 
peas." 

"I will be careful," Marybelle replied, as she plucked a sunny 
marigold from the marsh. 

Next, they came upon Gill over the ground, wailing in sorrel, "Alasl" 
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Gill moaned, "Canada may flower with beauties in spring, but I will be beaten 
with a golden rod and grow worts on my tooth, if I do not find the stolen royal 
penny lost in the straw of my bed," 

"Monkeyflowers I" scoffed Hepatica in reply, and the two girls hurried 
on. Arriving at the market place, they saw Queen Anne wearing her lace, King 
Devil, in fox gloves, came riding his horse tail with a hound's tongue wagging 
behind. The king eyed all the ladies' tresses, while the queen was busy trying 
on a pair of yellow lady's slippers. "I will sue him for agrimony!" the 
queen declared. 

In the market, and Indian was selling pipes, tobacco, and cucumber 
root, for a silver dollar each. His old squawroot, in pink, flowered moccasins, 
offered squirrel corn, white lettuce, and carrots that had grown wild among She 
snake-like roots of seneca, 

"Get your hog peanuts here!" shouted a Dutchman wearing breeches. A 
sign over his stall read: DON'T LET YOUR GOAT'S BEARD TURN YELLOW - USE 
INKBERRY. 

"Let's buy beech drops to eat on our return journey," Marybelle 
suggested, when the girls had completed their shopping. "If we eat too many 
and become ill, we will call Black Medic, who can heal all," she added, 

"Oh!" cried Hepatica, "I hare the town bell ringing. Weed butter 
fly!" So Hepatica and Marybelle hastened home through the blue-eyed grass of 
Winter Green, and over Trillium Hill to Stonecrop. They refilled Mother Wort's 
larder before the prim evening rose could catch the sleepy fly that crawled 
into the pitcher plant. 

(ed note; Joyce Warrell, the author of this delightful piece of whimsy, is a 
corresponding member of H,N,C. She resides in St. Catharines where she is an 
active member of the Peninsula Field Naturalist Club and also a newspaper 
columnist. If there are too many anguished cries from members who discover 
they can't hit 100, Joyce has promised to provide a list of all plants. Let 
us know if you run into alot of trouble.) 


********** 
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EVENTS FOR MARCH 

Monday March 12th at 8;00 pm 

The club monthly meeting will be held as usual at the Headquarters 
Building of the Royal Botanical Gardens on Plains Rd,, Burlington. Dr. 
Edward Addison will tell us about "A Year in the Life of a Beaver". 
Presently employed as a wildlife pathologist for the Ministry of Natural 
Resources in Maple, Dr. Addison studied the life cycle of parasites in 
beaver for his PhD. Much of his research was conducted in Algonquin 
Park where he also worked with Dr. Douglas Pimott on timber wolves. 

Coffee, doughnuts and talk will follow, so come out and bring your 
husband, wife or friend! 

OTHER EVENTS OF I NTEREST TO NATURALISTS 

Tuesday March 13th at 8;00 pm 

The Ontario Bird Banding Association will be meeting at Ed Dinniwell's 
home at 7 Esquire Pi., Hamilton. A talk will be given by Mr, Jim 
Anderson on "Snow Goose Banding in the Arctic" and the talk will be 
illustrated with slides. Anyone interested should call Dr. Dinniwell 
at Hamilton 389-3416. 

Saturday March 17th at 10:30 am 

St. Patrick's Day hike with the Iroquoian Bruce Trail Club. This is an 
eight mile hike starting at Beamer's Falls on Ridge Rd. 

Weekends from March 17th to April 8th, also during school break from 11:00 am 
The maple sugar exhibit run by the Royal Botanical Gardens. Park at 
the lot off Rock Chapel Road and follow the trail to the sugar shack. 
Boiling operation are explainer and tours may be arranged through the bush 
Saturday March 31st at 8:00 am - AN HNC OUTING 

An early 8tart to a trip to Long Point for the Waterfowl migration. 
Beginners, here is an opportunity for you to observe swans, geese and 
ducks at close range. There is usually a concentration of birds and 
people at Long Point and we are hopeful that we early people will get the 
birds! Dres3 warmly and bring a lunch. Meet at the Mountain Plaza, 

Upper James and Fennell, 

Leader: Mr, Jim Dowall tel; Hamilton 529-9109 

Sunday April 1st at 11:00 am 

An April Fool's Day hike with the Iroquoian Bruce Trail Club. Start at 
Beamer's Falls on Ridge Road and hike 6.4 miles in the opposite direction 
to the March 17th hike. And, be sure to bring a lunch. 

Sunday April 8th at 9:00 am - AN UNSCHEDULED HNC OUTING 

This is a workshop outing to our own Spooky Hollow Sanctuary. Each spring 
there is always a little work to be done. The trails have to be marked 
with fresh ribbons and cleared of fallen branches. Bridges should be 
checked and repaired. Many hands make light work so come along, bringing 
pruning shears, axes, saws, lumber and nails - and of course a lunch. 

Meet at the Mountain Plaza, Upper James and Fennell and get to know your 
sanctuary. 

Leader: Mrs. W.R, Shivas tel: Dundas 628-6846 

Sunday April 29th - ADVANCE N OTICE OF ANOTHER UNSCHEDULED HNC EVENT 

There will be another Birding for Beginners outing, the one in January 
having been so successful. More next month. 

For further information about any of the events shown, call field events 
director Hazel Broker at Hamilton 527-0333 
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ANCASTER - SPRING VALLEY TRAI LS.. . ..M. J, Forbes 

I came In March - 

The winter sky was egg-shell blue. 

The little stream was rimmed with ice, 

And where the bed was blocked with brushwood 
The brook's ice sheet was blanketed with snow, - 
The only sound a muted gurgle. 

The trails were muddy, and in the hollows 
Among the trees lay the last snowdrifts. 

But the crows made wild, harsh music 

As they repaired the winter ravage of their nests. 

I came in April - 

The stream x^as loud with music gay. 

And running full and free. 

The trees were wearing all Spring's decorations, 

Catkin-tassels, red and gold and green, 

The pines alight with tiny candles. 

The shy anemones were on the banks, 

Coltsfoot shone gold in marshy spots. 

In high, bare trees I sax? a squirrel 
Leaping from branch to branch; below 
A rabbit nibbling the first green grass 
Amid the little tree trunks, whose bark 
Had been his only food the winter through, 

I came in May - 

The woods were full of birdsong, 

The flash of redwings among the trees. 

The shining yellow warblers flitting 
From bush to grass tuft on the open hill. 

But ohl the joy of the flox^ersl 

The slopes starred with a million trilliums; 

On the leaf-broxm ground grextf violets, 

Deep purple, lilac-spurred, Canada white. 

And the tall, graceful yelloxo violets. 

Spring was king in the valleys; there I found 
Solomon's plumes and his seal, in all their beauty. 

Marsh marigolds glowed in the bogs 
Beside skunk-cabbage, and the strange 
"Jack-in-the-pulpit", robed in purple and green; 

And all along the trails I found new flowers, 

Mitrexport, foamwort, lilac bittercress, 

And on the open hillside the fluffy pussytoes, 

(ed. note; Mrs, Forbes is a corresponding member of the HNC and resides mainly 
in England, Hox^ever, she does come out to Canada for two or three months each 
year to visit daughter Sheila, an HNC director. Her main interests lie in 
flowers and she does watercolours of them and of birds. She will be leading 
one of the wildflower hikes in May.) 
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DRONTE CREEK PROVINCIAL PARK . . . Paul Eagles 

Bronte Creek Provincial Park will be open to the public with marginal 
facilities, starting in the summer of 1973, and in order to meet this date we 
have been working steadily on research and the details of planning. In the fall 
of 1971, a team of ecological researchers surveyed the area and later issued a 
comprehensive report which was used as a basis for zoning the park, in order to 
protect fragile natural areas. 

The history of the Indian peoples and their culture is a story that 
few people have explored. At Bronte, archaeologists have uncovered 14 Indian 
sites that were formed when the Archaic Indian culture existed in the area between 
3,000 and 1300 B.C, The processes of time have eliminated most of the evidence 
that attests to the presence of these people except for many flint artifacts and 
possibly the remains of some sort of dwelling. It is interesting to hypothesize 
on the number of Archaic Indian sites around the head of the lake, many of which 
are probably destroyed each year, considering that we have discovered 14 sites 
just within the 2,000 acres of the park. 

The human history of the park from 1800 until to-day has had considerable 
research and of course the settlers from Europe and their culture have had a large 
influence on the appearance of the park to-day. The farming way of life over the 
past 170 years has left us with a wide variety of landscapes and building styles. 
The oldest house in the park was built in 1833. From 1850 to 1920, there has been 
a house built, somewhere in the park approximately every 10 years and the changes 
in style, shape and size, tell a fascinating story. We also have the remains of 
some of the early 19th century industries such as a brick kiln and several mill 
races which diverted river water into saw, grist and woolen mills. 

The biological resources have been found to be more diverse than 
originally expected. For example, from April 25th 1972 until the end of the year, 
we have recorded 117 species of birds. In the same time, 327 species of flowering 
plants, 8 conifers and 16 species of ferns have been identified. We hope to 
maintain this diversity through proper wildlife management techniques. The park 
is particularly beautiful in spring when the extensive beds of wildflowers and 
our 60 acres of orchards are in bloom. All of these resources are being taken 
into account during planning and development so that the character and form of 
the park will not be altered in any major fashion. 

The developed facilities at. the- park will include 300 campsites, a 
demonstration farm, a children's farm, extensive nature trails of varying degrees 
of development and active recreational areas for swimming, tennis, baseball, and 
golf. As well, the interpretive program will provide many services to the 
visitor, (ed'note; We were pleased to note that all ATV's including snowmobiles, 
and the discharging of firearms are prohibited in the park.) 

I would encourage naturalists in the area to relate to me any 
interesting plants or animals they find in the park. Birdwatchers take notel 

(ed note; Paul Eagles, one of our newer members, is the park naturalist at Bronte 
Creek Provincial Park. The park office is at 1473 Burloak Dr. Burlington, a farm 
house set back in, on the 3rd farm lane north of the North Service Road, Drop in 
there with your records or call at Burlington 639-4223.) 
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REACTION TO "JACK MINER AND P REDATO RS".. . . W. A. Andrews 

Many of you have probably received an article titled "Jack Miner and 
Predators", written by Manly F, Miner of the Jack Miner Migratory Bird 
Foundation Inc, 

This article exploits Jack Miner's reputation as a conservationist 
in a vain attempt to add credibility to an incredibly one-sided, non-scientific, 
and, at times, totally ludicrous case for predator control and extermination. 

In the article Mr. Miner belittles ecologists, displays ignorance of and 
disrespect for the principles of ecology, and presents an out-dated and selfish 
interpretation of conservation. 

He reveals his lack of ecological knowledge by stating flatly that he 
would be doing humanity a service by exterminating the Canada thistle, the 
house fly, and a number of other living things. He apparently is ignorant of 
the fact that many species of birds use the thistle down as nesting material 
and the thistle seeds as food. He is also obviously unaware of the important 
role of fly maggots in the breakdown and recycling of organic wastes which would 
accumulate in massive piles if flies were eliminated. Indeed, the Jack Miner 
Bird Sanctuary would be one of the first places to notice this effect! 

At one point Mr. Miner states that his interpretation of oonservation 
is "to conserve for man's use and control". Later he says "Our policy is to 
reduce the timber wolf, stop shooting does and fawns, and let the deer increase 
for tourists to photograph in the summer and the hunters to harvest the increase 
of bucks in the fall." He ends the article by stating: "I am a Conservationist 
to conserve species for future generations td see and for the hunters to harvest 
the increase and not a pack of wolves." 

Clearly Mr. Miner is not a conservationist, even in the loosest 
interpretation of the word. On the surface he may appear to be a deer 
conservationist who has simply been reading Little Red Riding Hood too seriously 
But even this is not true. Will hunters single out and kill the weaker members 
of a deer population? Not likely! They.will pick the largest and best, if 
possible. This leaves the genetically deficient deer to reproduce and sustain 
the population. Thus, as the years go by, the deer population consists of 
poorer and poorer specimens. Wolves, on the other hand, lacking the guile 
and weapons of human hunters, must resort to killing the weaker members of the 
deer population. The strong are left to reproduce and sustain the deer 
population. In the long run, then, wolves help to produce better quality deer. 

Mr. Miner's greatest error is in ignoring the fact that most of us 
view conservation of wolves as being equally important as conservation of deer. 
Wolves too are interesting to photograph and study. I was surprised and 
shocked to see anyone in this day and age defining conservation in terms of 
man's desires. Such a selfish and thoughtless view has no place in to-day's 
world. 


The main message is clear: If Mr. Miner favours a particular species 
of animal, then conservation menns killing any animal that preys upon it. Is 
this your view of conservation? If not, let Mr. Miner know. Write to him 
at the Jack Miner Migratory Bird Foundation Inc., KINGSVILLE, Ontario 
(reprinted from the Toronto Field Naturalists' Club Newsletter # 74, March 1973) 
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HERONRY OF THE NIAGARA PENINSUL A . William L. Putman 

A heronry is one of the most fascinating places that a naturalist 
can visit. Especially so after the young are well grown and the huge birds are 
constantly coming and going, and from time to time the colony erupts in a 
chorus of guttural grunts, groans and snores that suggest a herd of large 
mammals rather than birds. 

Most heronries in the Niagara Peninsula have been of Great Blue 
herons. The best known was west of Warner in Canborough Township, Haldimand 
County, near the Indian Line which forms the boundary with Lincoln County. 
According to local tradition this heronry had been in the same general area for 
many years although not always in the same woods. In 1947 it contained about 
207 occupied nests. In the winter of 1949-50 most of the wood was cut off and 
only about 30 nests were occupied in 1950, Further cutting took place the 
next year and only about 15 nests were occupied. The colony was then 
abandoned, though in 1954 three nests were built but only one occupied in a 
solitary elm about a mile to the east. 

In the 1930's the late George Clout found a few nests in Secord's 
Woods near Lock 2 of the Welland Canal in Grantham Township, but the woods 
were soon removed. In 1947 I found 5 nests in the woods immediately north oi 
Lanels cemetery on the Twenty Road, in Gainsborough Township. In 1949.9 
nests were occupied but on my next visit in 1953 I found that a Hydro-Electric 
transmission line had been built through the heronry and all the nest trees 
destroyed. 

Mr. R.W, Sheppard says that Roy Muma found a colony of 45 nests in 
Willoughby Township in 1947 and that a smaller colony still existed on Navy 
Island in 1970 1 . Beardslee and Mitchell gave rather vague references to 
heronries near Chippawa and elsewhere in Ontario near the Niagara River . 

For a number of years a heronry existed west of the road between 
Chambers Corners and Beckett's Bridge on the Chippawa Creek (or Welland River 
if you prefer). In 1970 the woods were removed and the colony abandoned, but 
the same year, Mr. Carlos McCoy found about 20 nests not far away at the 
junction of Forks Road and the Chippawa Creek, according to the Niagara Falls 
Nature Club bulletin 43, 1970, This location is puzzling, because the Forks 
Road does not come near the Creek, However, in February 1972 I chanceo to 
find a heronry in Moulton Township, Haldimand County, that possibly may be the 
one in question. It is the second or third Concession, very near the Moulton- 
Wainfleet line, about two miles west of the Chippawa Creek Conservation Area, 
and a mile south of the creek. It contained about 40 nests visible from the 
nearest road. 

One of the two known breeding colonies of the Black-crowned Night 
Heron in the Peninsula was near Port Weller on the east side of the Welland 
Canal, apparently founded not long before 1943 when it was discovered by Mr. 
R.W. Sheppard 3 . In 1947 I counted about 580 nests but the colony was 
abandoned in 1948. According to Sheppard, a small colony has existed for 
several years on islands in the river at the brink of Niagara Falls. 

(reprinted from t he Penins ula Field Naturalist , April 1972) 

1 . 

Bird Life of Canada 1 s Niagara Frontier , spec. Publ. #3, Niagara Falls Nature 

Club, 1970 

2 . 

Birds of the Niagara Fr ontier Region , Bulletin of Buffalo Soc, Nat. Sciences 

Vo1. 227 1965 

3 . 

Can. Field Naturalist, 58j 31-33, 1944 
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SIGNS OF SPRING . , . ... . ... George Bryant 


As soon as the days start to lengthen around December 22nd, I begin 
hopefully to watch for signs of spring. Although there aren't too many 
encouraging ones to start with, by the middle of February the days have 
lengthened appreciably and some of the birds, beasts and trees are signalling 
their belief that spring is just around the corner. The best of course is to 
know that between the middle of February and the middle of March, the days 


will grow longer by an hour and a halfI. 
that I've seen so far: 


Following are a few more of the signs 


- heard a Cardinal singing 

- smelled a dead Skunk on the highway 

- first Horned Larks seen 

- saw Red-tailed Hawk carrying nesting material 

- 50° at Point Pelee and observed green new growth of Celandine 

- observed courtship flights of Crows 

- -10° and the Song Sparrow at my feeder first started singing 

- maple sap icicles observed on broken branches of sugar maples 

- saw a Great Horned Owl on the nest 

Any day now I will see a Starling with a yellow bill and an Evening 
Grosbeak with a blue bill and then I will know with certainty that I can put 
my electric socks in mothballs. 


January 14th 
January 24th 
January 30th 
February 4th 

February 10th 
February 19th 
February 25th 
February 27th 


************ 


*** O RGANIZATION OF THE MONTH - The Canadian Amphibian and Reptile Conservation 
Society (CARCS) is a small organization dedicated to preserving our most 
maligned and persecuted fauna. In Ontario alone three species of salamander 
and one snake are now extinct and over a dozen other species are very much 
endangered. CARCS's most recent publication carries an interesting article 
by Carol Scott on Manitoba's new "frog law" - the first provincial legislation 
in Canada aimed at protecting herptiles. For twenty years, Manitoba had 
supported a thriving export market in Leopard Frogs and Red-sided Garter Snakes 
which were sold to U.S, biological supply houses for resale to student 
laboratories and research institutions throughout North America. Finally, in 
1970, the Manitoba Naturalists' Society, scientists, and CARCS began to voice 
their concern for the unregulated exploitation of their native amphibians and 
reptiles. This new law was the result of the agitation and from now on frog 
pickers will be required to be licensed, commercial collecting will be 
restricted to four common species, and scientific collecting permits will be 
required to obtain any other native species. Membership in CARCS is a very 
nominal $2.00 a year, and for interested persons, their address is 11 Marquis 
Av., TORONTO, M8X 1V3. 

*** CAL L ING ALL S NOWMOBILES - If you delight in the fumes, noise, untamed power, 
and spine-cracking delights of snowmobiling, the Halton County Forest is for 
you. Ministry of Natural Resources personnel have removed all barriers (to 
avoid crashes) and have decided that the posted signs stating "No Motorized 
Vehicles" were not intended to apply to snowmobiles. (') 

Alternatively, if you have knowledge of the damage done to the forest 
tracts by snowmobilers or hunters, Doug Brown would like to hear from you. As 
editor of The Bruce Trail News , he has pointed out that the potential damage to 
the wildlife could be considerable if some steps are not taken to restrict the 
snowmobilers. His address is 1710-75 Paisley Blvd. W., MISSISSAUGA, Ontario, 
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TWO VIEWS ON RECYCLING 

Scituate, Massachusetts, earned $3,400 during its first year of 
recycling paper, glass, and cans. Scituate recycled 300 tons of paper, 120 
tons of glass, and 15 tons of cans. Other towns are experimenting with recyclii 
plastics, rubber tires, and - that oldest of recycled materials - garden waste, 
which can become a town compost pile. 

And here are some of the ecological savings made by recycling; 

It requires 14 million more gallons of water to make a thousand tons 
of new paper than to make a thousand tons of recycled paper. And the water 
comes out polluted - the biological oxygen demand is decreased by 44% for 
recycled paper. Twelve trillion BTU's of energy are saved - about 50%. The 
weight of air pollution particulates is reduced by 31 tons - about 1VL, And 
of course, the forest itself is saved for wildlife habitat, recreation, and 
production of oxygen. 

It takes four tons of bauxite ore to make one ton of aluminum, so 
three tons of waste must be disposed at the mill. A ton of aluminum cans can 
be reprocessed with only 300 kilowatt hours of electricity, but it takes 
16,000 kilowatt hours to make a ton of new aluminum. This saves heat and air 
pollution, as well as eight tons of coal, probably strip mined, required to 
make the electricity. 

The energy savings on steel cans are not so spectacular, since about 
five times as much energy is used to produce aluminum as to produce steel. 
However, in terms of raw material used and waste material not formed in 
production or disposal, the environmental saving is well worth the effort. 

Recycled glass reduces solid waste in the dump, decreases the drain 
on natural resources, and conserves energy. However, returnable bottles are 
still superior to throw-aways, even if they are recycled. Recycled throwaway 
bottles use 3.11 times the energy of returnable bottles, which do not have to 
be remanufactured for each use. 

And recycling, of course, saves space at the dump and reduces the 
amount of trash that must be trucked away. 

*********** 

The impression many people have that recycling paper saves the cuttin 
of thousands of trees is a popular misconception, according to Arthur J. 
Herridge, executive director of the Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources, 
Division of Forests. "We may preserve the trees, but only for a time" Mr, 
Herridge said. "Trees and forests reproduce, grow, mature, and are harvested, 
if not by man, then by natural forces such as fire, wind, insects or disease. 

If we do not use the trees they are in large part wasted", he said. He does 
not dispute that the recycling of newsprint and other paper that has been 
treated by a printing or colouring process is one way of reducing the vast 
amount of paper garbage that is presently wasted. "But while I agree that 
reclaimed paper, after de-inking and bleaching, can be processed into reusable 
pulp and manufactured into different grades of paper, there are disadvantages". 

The inks, clays, fillers and other material removed during the proces 
must be disposed of without polluting water supplies; and as well, the costs of 
collecting, sorting, storing and cleaning waste paper, which are considerable, 
are not clear due to the fact that some of these are done as a volunteer service 
In a properly managed forest both good and bad trees are utilized for man's 
benefit. "A young, vigorous forest will produce more oxygen than an old forest 
of dead, decaying and overmature trees. The fertility of the soil is usually 
maintained, whether the forest crop is harvested by man or nature", Mr. Herridgi 
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maintains. He pointed out that if we attempt to preserve renewable natural 
resources, trees and forests in this case, we may end up using more non¬ 
renewable resources to meet man's every-growing demands for certain products. 

In Mr. Ilerridge's opinion, "When we have a renewable resource such as wood, 
it does not seem economically sound to use an exhaustible resource instead", 

(The first view is courtesy of the Massachusetts Audubon Society, and second 
comes to us through the Ministry of Natural Resources Newsletter.) 

* * * * * it it it it it it it it 

*** ALGONQUIN WOLF HOWL REPORT FOR 1972 - If the success of public wolf howls 
is judged by the number of expeditions on which wolves are heard, then 19/2 was 
very good year. Contact was made on three out of four attempts at Algonquin 
Provincial Park last summer. However, the rangers at the park like to think 
of wolf-howling as a continuing sport and not just a hear-them-once affair. 
Hopefully sophisticated howlers will develop who will not just be satisfied 
with just any kind of howl but will keep coming back hoping for still better 
responses. There is something romantic about hearing a pack howl faint and 
far away, but a really seasoned howler is not quite happy unless he can hear 
them breathing (almost). In 1972, even on the best night there was none of 
this feeling of togetherness with the wolves. However, during the summer 
there were four howls in which 1,004 cars took part containing 4,016 people, 
and there has not yet been a participant who did not find it a very exciting 
adventure. If you are planning on going to Algonquin Park this summer, be 
sure to try to take part in a wolf howl. (Adapted from The Raven , Vol. 13, #12) 

OUR F LOWE R BED.. Barbara Lee 

Porcupines are one of Nature's gifts that I always felt I could do 
without. During our cottage years we have experienced the usual ravages they 
inflict on humans but, we have tried to come to terms with them. We pulled 
their favourite chewing board from under the cottage and left it out handy for 
them. We kept covering up the teeth marks on the corners of the cottage and 
the boat house with layer after layer of paint. We overlooked the hole in the 
outhouse door and helped send several Vets to Hawaii for removing quills i.rom 
our dog and our guests' dogs. But always we kept thinking - there must be 
something good about porcupines. 

Weill We finally found it. 

Unless you have a cottage 65 feet above water on solid rock, you 
will not appreciate the labour that went into our first flower bed. Each 
week-end, along with the groceries-^ we packed a pailful of earth which was 
mixed with rotten wood, pine needles, coffee grounds and various table scraps. 
This was to be our flower bed. Would it grow anything? To look at it you 
would say NO. Then we made our find. 

Under our woodshed, we found mounds of porcupine droppings, no doubt 
accumulated over the years by one generation after another of Erethizon Dorsat’»v 
who found our possessions quite tasty. Disregarding any C.I.L. theory of so 
much fertilizer per square foot, we shovelled the heap on - planted our 
plants and waited. Never did plants grow like them. We had snapdragon nearly 
three feet tall. The hummingbirds found them and several times each day would 
swoop in for a brief stop. Now, when I wake in the night to hear a "crunch, 
crunch", I just think "Please, go home by way of the woodshed." 

(from The Orchid , Vol. 17, #6) 
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ESCAPEE LISTS ......... . George Bryant 

Everyone should have an escapee list. They make a handy cushion 
when you muster your integrity and finally remove birds like Ross' Goose and 
European Widgeon from your provincial-life list. In fact there can even be 
considerable satisfaction out of adding new birds to your escapee list. Right 
now my life-Ontario-escapee list stands at an embarrassingly low eight species. 
I am hopeful though of improving it during the next few years. And it does 
include such accidentals as African Crowned Crane and Java Finch. It even 
includes Ringed Turtle Dove which is a much sought after escapee as they are 
not known to nest in a feral state. I must admit that I really envy the chap 
who, last fall, saw three species of parrots flying about near Windsor. 

Perhaps one of them was the Scarlet Macaw which hung about Point Pelee for 
several weeks - worth the trip itself! 

But there is hope for those of us with low lists. Cage bird 
fanciers, waterfowl fanciers, and even falconers are on the increase. To 
prove my point here are some of the waterfowl being sold by the Ontario 
Waterfowl Research Foundation at Kortwright and their asking price per pair. 
Cinnamon Teal sell for $30.00, Tufted Duck at $30.00, Barnacle Goose $50.00, 
Common Eider $100.00, Greylag Goose $40.00 and Ruddy Shelduck $40,00 We are 
looking forward with some anticipation to seeing their escaped progeny along 
with many others in the years to come. 

******** * * * * * 

THE TRUTH ABOUT " THE FROGS ".. Don Davis 

Film critics will recall a disgusting piece of fictional 
cinematogrpahy called "The Frogs", which depicted the massing of frogs in 
such large numbers that a serious threat was posed to human life. Amazing as 
it might seem, frogs actually do mass in large numbers and indirectly pose 
some hazard to human life. One such massing takes place on Highways 37 and 
14 near Tweed Ontario. 

It is not certain whether the cool, wet climatic conditions 
associated with such massings triggers reproductive or hibernative activity, 
but each year, in early October, frogs are so thick that one O.P.P. officer has 
stated that he could hardly believe his eyes. One rough estimate places the 
number of frogs on a 100-foot piece of pavement at between 1,000 and 2,000 
of all sizes. 

O.P.P, officers also report that in the early hours of the morning, 
numerous' crows devour many of the patches of squashed and living frogs which 
loiter on the warm pavement, thus leaving little evidence of this nocturnal 
activity. At least one car accident in 1971 was attributed to the greasy 
conditions created by squashed frogs. 

(reprinted from The Curlew . Many people , travelling the Highway 37 route 
this Thanksgiving last can testify to the truly unbelieva ble spectacle 
presented by the frogs.) 


******** 


* * * * 
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*** A VICTORY FOR OUR SIDE - In the March 1972 Wood Duck (Vol, 25 #7), we 
reported that at least twenty hawks and owls had been shot by Toronto Airport 
personnel and this included several Snowy Owls, Although Ulrich Waterman and 
others were live-trapping the birds and releasing them at some distance, the 
airport officials were unwilling to give assistance or check their firearms. 

This created what seemed to be a more hazardous situation as many birds were 
only wounded. This winter alone Mrs, McICeever has received four wounded 
Snowies at her owl hospital in Vineland, all shot at the airport. 

Now comes good news from Mr. Red Mason, co-ordinator of negotiations 
with Department of Transport officials at the airport. The airport manager 
has agreed to call off his guns except for birds which are directly on the 
runways or pose an immediate threat to the aircraft flypaths. Furthermore, 
the bird banders are to receive direct assistance from the Department, Of the 
dozens of hawks and owls trapped, banded and released by Mr, Waterman and his 
associates, none has. ever been recaptured at the airport. Since wounded 
birds must surely cause a much greater hazard to aircraft, it is surprising 
that the airport officials didn't promote these measures frcm the beginning. 

*** BELATEDLY, THE DECEMBER WEATHER - The first half of December was generally 
cold and wintery but it moderated as Christmas approached and temperatures for 
the month as a whole averaged a little above normal. An unusually dull month, 
particularly through the Christmas season, there was only one hour of sunshine 
recorded from the 18th through 31st inclusive. There was extensive dense fog 
just prior to Christmas which hampered travel considerably. The high for the 
month was 52° (December 6th) and the low was 7° on December 17th. Precipitation 
was almost double the normal, with 2.64 inches of rain and 16,4 inches of snow, 

A cold, wet, snowy end to a year that was generally cooler, wetter, snowier 
than normal I (from the Monthl y Meteorological Summary for Hamilton Airport, 
published by the Atmospheric Environment Service, Dept, of the Environment, Otwr 

*** WHERE HAVE ALL THE WHOOPING CRANES GONE ? - Last summer 59 Whooping Cranes 
were counted ori the breeding grounds in Wood Buffalo National Park. They 
laid 30 eggs and five young birds survived to reach the wintering grounds at 
Aransas National Wildlife Refuge in Texas, But when the final tally was made 
of the successful arrivals, it was discovered that only 51 Whooping Cranes had 
completed the trip - a decline of ten from last winter. This is not the first 
time the birds have suffered such a setback. In 1962, the number dropped from 
38 to 32. And it is now a far cry from 1941 when only 15 individuals remained. 
As a result of this loss, it is expected that egg collecting and incubator 
raising attempts will be suspended this summer. 

*** FOLLOW - UP - In last month's Wood Duck (Vol. 26, #6), we reprinted an article- 
entitled Does Canada Need More People ? by Doug Brown of the Bruce Trail News. 

We were interested therefore to note recently that zero population growth has 
now been reached in the United States, only five years after the concept was 
first promoted. The present birth rate in the U.S, now stands at 2.08 children 
per family, quite a change from 1957 when it was 3.8 children per family. But 
this does not mean that population growth will level off in the near future. 
Since there are now so many young child-producing families in U.S. society, 
the maintenance of the 2,08 figure really means that population will level off 
at around 280 million in 2037. Although much of the credit has to go to The 
Pill, other factors such as the cost of education, economic pressures and 
considerations of the environment have certainly played a part. 
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*** THE SPECTATOR - We are fortunate in the Hamilton area to have a newspaper 

which makes a pretty good attempt to report the news both local and 

international in some depth. Two recent stories serve as examples. 

On February 21st, the paper reported the hunting success of four 
Burlington nimrods who collectively had shot eleven brush wolves this winter. 

The second paragraph of the article, written by Charlie Ross stated "Hunters 

are using two-way radios and trained hounds to bring coyotes within range of 

their buckshot-loaded shotguns". Fear of adverse comment from environment 
lovers led the hunter being interviewed to seek anonymity. Later the reporter 
interviewed Mr. Don Brennagh, one of the organizers of HOWL, a Hamilton pro¬ 
wolf group. Mr. Brennagh pointed out that wolves are often blamed for 
livestock damage caused by stray dogs. Mr. George Humphrey, a conservation 
officer with the Ministry of Natural Resources was also interviewed and he 
indicated that coyotes and dogs hybridize considerably in our area with the 
pure-bred coyote being the exception rather than the rule. Surely 
disinterested readers couldn't help but see on what side reason and right lies! 

Another story of greater consequence was carried February 20th and 
it concerned 35,000 gallons of fuel oil which leaked from a cracked pipe into a 
swamp in East Flamborough township, just north of Waterdown. Without responsibl 
investigation and reporting, the causes of this sort of incident might be kept 
quiet by the companies and government regulatory bodies concerned. However, in 
this article and a follow-up article on February 23rd, Eric McGuinness, 
interviewed a number of people in the oil industry and government. Quite a 
few interesting points were brought out, amongst them, that there x?as a six 
hour time lag between the occurrence of the break and the recognition of it, 
despite the existence of an oil spill emergency plan by the Ministry of the 
Environment; the Hamilton Region Conservation Authority was never notified by 
either industry of government of the spill; and that after twenty years of use 
the pipeline was soon to be equipped with automatic shutdown controls only 
because it runs under the bay. As a result of these revelations, a full 
enquiry has been promised by the Ministry of the Environment. It will be 
interesting to see how much permanent damage is done to the oiled swamp. 
Certainly we can hardly feel, after reading about these circumstances, any 
increased confidence about the many arctic pipelines now under consideration. 

*** FARMLAND PRESERVATION - The new government in British Columbia has a 
different idea about the urban spread. Under the Environmental Land Use Act, 
a moratorium has been placed on farm land rezoning. This will prevent any 
future subdivision of potential as well as existing farmland and effectively 
stops strip development. Imagine the difference in the "Golden Horseshoe" 
had a similar law been enacted twenty-five years ago. 

*** FALCONRY .. TN ONTARIO - In Ontario it is against the law to remove native 
species of hawks and owls from their nests or to keep than in captivity 
without a permit. Only holders of scientific collecting permits may keep 
raptors. However, it is perfectly legal to import any non-native species of 
hawk or owl for the purpose of falconry. The only proviso is that one must 
possess a hunting licence! 

*** LOC AL INITIATIVES - The Hill and Gully Riders snowmobile club of Port 
Sydney has been granted $14,873 under the Local Initiatives Program to build 
new trails, and, in the spring, to carry out an extensive program of black fly 
and mosquito control. That's the first we've ever heard that mosquitoes and 
black flies are a terrible problem during the snowmobile season. (From The 
Chickadee , Vol. 16, # 6) 
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*** BIRD NOTES - The highlight of February was certainly the Lewis' Woodpecker 
discovered February 6th in a large prairie remnant woodlot in Windsor, Although 
there have been two previous sight records for the province, this was the first 
to be photographed and seen by many observers, so it will be added to the 
provincial list. One of the most interesting otervations in the birding field 
has been the change that has taken place in communications between Ontario 
birdwatchers in the past two years. In over a dozen cities throughout southern 
Ontario we now have a network of reliable contacts who will broadcast an alert 
as soon as a rare bird has been seen. And are pleased to say that Hamilton 
continues to be the communications centre. (The telephone bills prove this!) 
Although no formal apparatus has been established in the province, at present 
none really seems to be needed. 

Hamilton itself seems to be in a different situation. It has been 
decided to promote a local rare bird alert to ensure that everyone interested 
hears about the bird in time to see it. Next month we will print a set of 
guidelines as well as the names and numbers of those wishing to participate. 

So, please, if you are interested could you give one of the following a call to 
be sure you are on the list; 

- Ancaster 648-6895 

- Burlington 634-5463 

- Waterdown 689-5051 

- Hamilton 522-0409 


Ancaster 
Burlington 
Waterdown 
Hami1ton 


- Bob Curry 

- George North 

- Alan Wormington 

- John Olmsted 


*** STOP PRESS - THE JANUARY WEATHER SUMMARY - We are hoping to make weather 
summaries a regular feature of The Wood Duck . January was just the opposite of 
December, Temperatures averaged above normal, sunshine was considerably above 
normal, and snowfall was very much below normal, making the month very pleasant 
except for those intent on winter sports. The extra sunshine was especially 
welcome after the very dull December that we experienced. The high came on 
January 18th and was 53° while the low, a cool -1° came on the 31st. The normal 
snowfall for January is 15.8" and we got a mere 4.5", and total precipitation 
was about half of normal. All in all, not bad, 

*** U.N, & THE E NVIRONMENT - By approving the recommendations of the U.N. 
Conference on the Human Environment, held at Stockholm earlier this year, the 
U„N 0 has pledged it 3 elf to develop a major response to environmental problems. 
Plans for a U.N. environment unit and Governing Council went through smoothly 
and a world-wide monitoring network is to be established. Although the Soviet 
group did not attend, they did not challenge the results. The surprise came 
over the location of the unit, for which there were many entries. The developin 
countries wanted it in Nairobi, Kenya, and that is where it will be, Maurice 
Strong of Canada is expected to be Director, (from Planetary Citizen , Vol 1, #3) 

**1< UNUSUAL BEHAVIOR DEPARTMEN T - With the nesting season again approaching, 
we thought this item from the Newsletter of the Federation of British Columbia 
Naturalists interesting. 

Mrs. Anna Roberts reports that a pair of Mute Swans started nesting in 
mid-April 1972 on Alkali Lake. The female was killed and the distraught male 
then entered a flock of pelicans and herded one across the lake to the nest the 
next day, guarding it closely. After two weeks the pelican was leaving the 
nest only to feed and returning voluntarily while the male swan was sleeping 
20 feet away from the nest. No eggs were observed in the nest and the pelican 
left after sitting for just over three weeks, (from Vol. 10, #3) 
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NEW NATURE B OOKS ON PLANTS . M Ziegler 

Mushrooms of the World by Lucius von Frieden is a practical guide 
to the identification, gathering and culinary use of 186 mushrooms that grow 
in the U.S, and many other parts of the world. Each of the species described 
is shown in a vivid full-colour plate. The accompanying text examines each 
variety in terms of habitat, physical characteristics and distinguishing 
features of species with which it might be confused. 

Another mushroom book is Wild Mushrooms - Food and Poison by Emil F, 
Guba. A very useful volume, it offers a set of rules on collecting wild edible 
mushrooms. It also covers the food value of mushrooms, poisonous and 
unpalatable species, mushroom toxins and therapy for mushroom poisoning, and 
may be used as a guide for collectors, epicures, hospitals, schools and the 
medical profession. 

The Plant Kingdom by Ian Tribe, The plant kingdom has some 300,000 
recognized members or species ranging from microscopic organisms to giant 
redwoods. This vast membership is broken down into major groupings, such as 
algae, mosses and flowering plants. These groups are clearly defined in terms 
of their main characteristics and highlighted with specific examples from each. 
Written by a renowned research botanist, each point of the text is illustrated 
in full colour and scientific detail. 

Field Book of Common Ferns is by Herbert Durand. It gives detailed 
yet concise descriptions of the 50 fern species, written simply, with the 
underlying purpose of leading to wider knowledge and appreciation of ferns 
among the uninformed. Compact in size, this book is meant to be carried 
afield for frequent consultation. 

The Lichens by Mason E. Hare is a "How-to-know" book. Detailed 
studies of several large groups of lichens have been published in the last 
ten years and with these as a base, keys have now been constructed to most of 
the foliose and fruticose lichens of North America, They should enable a 
student to identify lichens from the boreal forests of Canada southward to 
Florida. 


These books are all available through the Arts and Science Department 
of the Public Library. Mrs. Ziegler kindly keeps us posted on new arrivals. 

********* * * * * 

*** HUMMINGBIRD NESTS - Because of their minute size and rapid flight, observiig 
Ruby-throated Hummingbirds can become exceedingly frustrating but trying to 
locate their nest is most certainly a burden which requires infinite patience. 
Usually secured in the fork of a tree limb and constructed of spider webs and 
lichens, the tiny nest no larger in circumference than a 50 cent piece is 
easily overlooked, resembling a knot or lesion on the branch. How pleased then 
were Brian Masur and Connie Kitney of the Niagara Falls Nature Club to 
discover one on June 11th 1972 in the Abino Hills, only to receive a later 
report of no less than three nests, all within one-half mile of the first 
discovery. A blind was constructed near one of the nests affording naturalists 
and photographers rare views of two nestlings, (from the Bulletin of the 
Niagara Falls Nature Club, Bulletin #64) 
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NOTEWORTHY BIRD RECORDS 


Number of species 

recorded tc 

February 25, 1973 - 105 


Mute Swan 

Feb. 

4* 

1 'woodland Cemetery 

Bastaja, Epp, Smith 

Harlequin Duck 

Jan. 

29* 

1 Clarkson 

Mark Jennings 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

Feb. 

20 

1 Webster's Falls 

Mick Escott 

Marsh Hawk 

Jan. 

14* 

2 Middlepcrt 

William Smith 

Gray Partridge 

Feb. 

11* 

7 Tapleytown 

William Smith 

Feb. 

18 

5 Grassie 

Sarah & Chauncey Wood 

Mourning Dove 

Jan. 

28 

35 Bronte Marsh 

Jennings, Wermington 

Snowy Owl 

Jan. 

29* 

1 east of Elfrida 

Resina Gos 

Lcng-eared Owl 

Jan. 

28 

5 nronte & U. Middle Rds, 

.Jennings, Wormington 

Feb. 

18 

12 Button Rd. off 53 Hwy. 

Robert H. Curry 


Feb. 

25 

8 U. Middle Rd. 

Jennings, Wormington 

Short-eared Owl 

Feb. 

18* 

1 Mount Hope 

Robert H. Curry 

Saw-whet Owl 

Jan. 

28* 

1 Bronte & U. Mid le Rds 

.Wormington, Jennings 


Feb. 

9 

1 Grey Doe Trail 

Wormington, Jennings 

Yellow-bel 1 ied 

Feb . 

3* 

1 Oriole Farm, Ancaster 

Nick Escott 

Sapsucker 

Feb. 

24 

1 Waterdown 

Alan Wormington 

Black-backed Three 

-Feb. 

1-::- 

1 Bull 1 s Lane 

J. Harvey Williams 

teed Woodpecker 

Fe u. 

14L 

1 Bull 1 s Lane 

J. Harvey Williams 

unreal Chickadee 

Jan. 

21 

3 Ancaster Radial Line 

Jim Pringle 


Jan. 

27, FeL. 4 1 Clarkson 

Wormington, Jennings 


Feb. 

18 

3 Ancaster G elf Links 

Nick & Debbie Escott 

Tufted Titmouse 

Jan. 

1-:;- 

1 Hrstein Dr., Ancaster 

Angela Curry 

Long-billed Marsh 

Feb. 

4 

3 Rattray's Marsh 

Wormington, Jennings 

Wren 

Feb. 

4 

1 Marsh at Hopkins Creek 

D. Bastaja, Alf Epp 

Mockingbird 

Jan. 

30 

1 east of Elfrida 

Vera & Stephen Gris 

Brown Thrasher 

Jan. 

27 

1 Sulphur Springs 

J. Dowall, G. North 

Hermit Thrush 

Feb. 

24 

1 Sulphur Springs 

vi/illiam Smith 

Eastern Bluebird 

Feb. 

4 

5 Hopkins Creek 

Bastaja, Epp, Wormington 

Ruby-crowned KingletJan 

. 27* 

1 Sulphur Springs 

Robert H. westmore 

water Pipit 

Feb. 

8-* 

1 Brente & U. Middle Rds 

. Alan Wormington 

Yellcwthrcat 

Jan. 

28 

1 Bronte Marsh 

Jennings, Wormington 

Eastern 

Feb. 

18 15j 22 Mt. Hope; Grassie 

R. Curry j Ch. Woods 

Meadowlark 

Feb. 

24 

10 Wccdhill Rd. & #5 Hwy. 

Jennings, Modny 

Red-winged Blkbd. 

Feb. 

2 

7 Bronte Marsh 

Mark Jennings 

Rusty Blackbird 

Jan. 

1* 

1 Hostein Dr.. Ancaster 

Angela Curry 

Common Grackle 

Feb. 

2 

4 Bronte Marsh 

Mark Jennings 

b rown-h. Cowbird 

Feb. 

2 

7 Bronte Marsh 

Mark Jennings 

Evening Grosbeak 

Jan. 

16 

40 Hwy. 8 above Dundas 

Tom 4 Anne Reid 

Pine Grosbeak 

Feb. 

25 

3 Sulphur Springs 

Williams,Smith : 

Red Crossbill 

Jan. 

27 

1 Halten Cc. Fc rest 

Jennings, Wormington 


Feb. 

10 

2 Sulphur Springs 

Nick & Debbie Eseott 

White-w. C rcs shill Feb. 

4 

1 Rattray's Marsh 

Paul Pratt Wermington 

Oregon Juncc 

Jan. 

27 

1 Clarkscn 

J. Dowall, G. North 

Chipping Sparrow 

F e b. 

25 

1 Bronte 

Jennings, Nbrmingtcn 

White-crowned Sp. 

la13. 

28 

2 Brente 

Jennings, van Dyken 

Swamp Sparrow 

Jan. 

28 

6 Bronte Marsh 

Jennings, Wermington 

Lapland Longspur 

Feb. 

18* 

1 #10 Side Read East 

Sarah Wood & Chauncey 


Please send your records on the 15th of each month to George 4 . North, 
857 Eagle Dr., Burlington, Ont., L7T 3A3, cr phene 634-5463 






THE OBJECTIVES OF THE HAMILTON NATURALISTS' CLUB 


a) To promote the enjoyment of nature by its members 

b) To foster public interest and education in the appreciation and study of 
nature 

c) To encourage the wise use and conservation of natural resources 

d) To extend protection of animals and plants liable to extinction 

e) To acquire further knowledge through club activities. 

Please help us meet these objectives by filling out the application form below. 

APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


NAME:_ 

ADDRESS: 


TELEPHONE NUMBER:_ 

MEMBERSHIP CATEGORY 
ACTIVE ($5.00) 

CONTRIBUTING ($10.00) 


JOINT ($6.00)_ 

(husband and wife) 

CORRESPONDING ($2.50)_ 

(residing 20 miles or 
more away from Hamilton) 


STUDENT ($2.00) JUNIOR ($1.00) 

(over 18) (under 18) 


Dr.& Mrs. Edward Dinniwell 
7 Esquire PI,, 

HAMILTON, Ontario 



HELP HELP HELP HELP HELP HELP HELP!I 


We need some new blood in this club. And we want you, our members, to 
bring in this new blood. While some other clubs, notably The Bruce Trail 
Association and the Toronto Field-Naturalists hardly know what to do with their 
rapidly expanding memberships, we stay about the same, with new members 
balancing drop-outs. 

This is the age of people power and the more people the stronger the 
lobby. We are taking an active part in promoting conservation issues, and we 
need the support of a larger group to pack the whallop that is sometimes 
necessary. 

So, we know that you all have friends who are interested in the aims and 
interests of The Hamilton Naturalists' Club, but for some reason don't belong. 
Could you take a moment after reading this Wood Duck to write them a note 
urging them to join (we've left you a little blank space on page 115 to do it), 
rip off this sheet, re-address and pop on another 6$ stamp? If you save your 
Wood Ducks , call George Bryant at Waterdown 689-1365 and he'll send you 
another. 

We've made memberships more attractive for this special push. New 
members joining now will be paid up not just until the end of this season, but 
until September 19741 There's a membership blank at the end of the issue for 
your friends to use. 


Let's really make an effort - we'll keep you posted on the results. 




